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Union, but was stoutly resisted by the then Hungarian
Foreign Minister, M. de Kanya.1 More recently
Germany is known to have been urging a plan for a
Customs Union between Hungary and Slovakia which,
since March 1939, would also in effect bring Hungary
into the German customs area; in return it was
suggested that Slovakia, at least as far as the River
Vag, should be handed over politically to Budapest.
For Germany has made no secret of the fact that she
wishes to destroy Hungarian industry so that Hungary
shall cease to compete with her in any way, but shall,
on the contrary, concentrate upon producing food and
aluminium for the Reich. The anti-Semitic legislation,
but especially the much severer project initiated by
M. Imredy at Christmas time 1938 and only finally
legislated some four months later, has undoubtedly
been insisted upon by the Germans with a view to the
paralysing effects upon Hungarian industry to which
it was bound to conduce. Until 1938 about three-
quarters of the personnel of Hungary's commercial
organization was Jewish, if banking and industry, very
closely linked as they were, be considered together.
Out of a total of, roughly, 3000 factories, about 1500
were in Jewish hands, and this 1500 included all the
major concerns. According to the earlier law only
20 per cent., according to the later one only about
12 per cent., of the posts and salaries in any business
may be Jewish; hitherto, in spite of a slow squeeze-out
which has long been in progress, the percentage was
on the average perhaps 40 to 50 per cent. There are
simply not enough Magyars qualified to take thek
place, and while many concerns are preparing to close
1 See Graham Hutton, Danubian Destiny, p. 195.